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370 The Sewanee Review 

While much of the critical apparatus is in the form of foot- 
notes, the more important first drafts and alternative versions 
of poems are given in their entirety. For example, Osoria and 
Remorse, the "Lyrical Ballads" text of the Ancient Mariner, 
and the "Morning Post" form of the Dejection Ode are printed 
in full, while the Eolian Harp and Youth and Age are shown at 
several stages of their growth. Appendices contain much usable 
matter — nothing more convenient, perhaps, than the originals 
of translations and a careful bibliography. 

The text which Mr. Coleridge has adopted as a standard is 
that of 1834, and he advances sufficient reasons for parting com- 
pany at this point with Dykes Campbell. The arrangement is 
approximately or actually chronological. Volume I is given to 
the poems, volume II to the dramas, epigrams, etc. 

It will be seen that the volumes answer the requirements of 
the scholar. Partly through the skill of Mr. Coleridge, partly 
through the care of the publishers, they are equally suited to 
the general reader. Garland Greever. 



James Fenimore Cooper. By Mary E. Phillips. New York : The John 
Lane Co. $2.50 net. 

Although this new biography of Cooper brings out clearly the 
most attractive side of the novelist's character, — his simple, 
loyal, affectionate, lovable disposition, which manifested itself 
always to those nearest and dearest to him, and which in his own 
day was obscured in the public mind by the many unfortunate 
controversies he was engaged in, — nevertheless the student 
who expects to find in this volume much new or valuable mate- 
rial will be sadly disappointed. In spite of the fine portraits of 
Cooper and his family which it contains, the book is overcrowded 
with illustrations, some of which have only slight relation to the 
text ; in the choice and arrangement of material it is character- 
ized by a lack of discrimination ; and in style it is careless and 
often crude. As a purely popular account of one of the finest 
figures in American literature, however, it will doubtless serve 
a good purpose in arousing a new interest in a writer who, 
though American to the core, is more fully appreciated in Eu- 
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rope than in his own country. Yet, as Cooper was a volumin- 
ous letter-writer and an accurate observer, there must be pre- 
served in the family archives manuscripts which would prove of 
great value not only in helping us to form a juster appreciation 
of his character, but in throwing further light on the literary re- 
lations between Europe and our own country in his day. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that the descendants of Cooper now 
living will soon consent to place all the letters and other literary 
remains of the novelist in the hands of some writer of acknowl- 
edged reputation, so that we may have an adequate biography 
authorized by the family and free from all possible error or 
prejudice. Surely the time has now come when the ban placed 
by the novelist himself on such a work should be removed. 



The New Market Campaign. By Edward Raymond Turner. Rich- 
mond : Whittet & Shepperson. 

At first glance some layman may think that this volume of 
161 pages, with a complete bibliography of all sources, printed 
and manuscript, an index, a roster of the cadet battalion, six 
portraits of the Union and Confederate commanders, twelve 
illustrations from photographs of the field of battle, and two 
maps, is rather disproportionate to the importance of its subject. 
But the remarkable part taken in the battle of New Market 
by the cadets of the Virginia Military Institute has given this 
engagement an interest beyond that of many bloodier and more 
important battles. It was not, indeed, the only instance during 
the Civil War of the employment of organized bodies of stu- 
dents in the Confederate armies. Both the Charleston Citadel 
and the University of Alabama sent their students under fire, 
yet far more than those obscure instances, the brilliant charge of 
the cadets of Stonewall Jackson's school has always attracted 
the attention of the country. The history of this charge Profes- 
sor Turner has established, it is to be supposed, in its final form, 
and freed from the various accretions of mythical matter, which, 
as he aptly puts it, had made most hearers believe, either that 
the cadets had won the battle single-handed, or had done no- 
body knew what, or had done nothing of importance at all, 



